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FRED O. EARNSHAW 


President, Carbon Limestone Company, Youngs- 

town, Ohio, re-elected President of the National 

Crushed Stone Association at its 28th Annual 
Convention 
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Twenty-Eighth Annual Convention 
Re-Elects President Earnshaw 


MILO A. NICE continues as Chairman of Manufacturers’ Division 


HE Twenty-eighth Annual Convention of the 

National Crushed Stone Association, held at the 
New Yorker Hotel, New York City, on January 29, 
30, and 31, 1945, was considered by those present out- 
standingly successful in accomplishing its principal 
objective of bringing together crushed stone pro- 
ducers from all sections of the country, in order that 
‘they might better and more comprehensively be 
informed concerning the industry’s problems with 
respect to the war effort and to the postwar period 
which lies ahead. The more than five hundred mem- 
bers of the industry who were in attendance con- 
vincingly evidenced their keen interest in the vari- 
ous papers and discussions scheduled on the pro- 
gram, by the gratifyingly large number present at 
each session and the promptness with which they 
assembled. 


While space limitations will not permit publication 


of the convention proceedings in their entirety, as 
in the past, the discussions of outstanding interest 
and value will be carried in the Journal or printed 
for direct distribution. 


Election of Officers and Board of Directors 


At the business session on Tuesday morning the 
election of officers took place. In accord with the 
report of the Nominating Committee, submitted by 
its acting chairman, D. L. Williams (Henry Rodes, 
Chairman of the Committee having been unavoid- 
ably prevented from attending the convention), 
members of the Board and Regional Vice Presidents 
as listed below were unanimously elected. New 
members of the Board include J. E. Bryan, Bryan- 


Monroe Co., Raleigh, N. C.; W. N. Carter, National 
Stone Co., Joliet, Ill; E. E. Haapala, Zumbrota, 
Minn.; R. G. L. Harstone, Canada Crushed Stone 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario, Canada; J. L. Heimlich, 
LeRoy Lime & Crushed Stone Corp., LeRoy, N. Y.; 
J. C. Lauber, Trap Rock Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; and 
Howard M. Thomas, Fort Scott Hydraulic Cement 
Co., Fort Scott, Kansas. 


Board of Directors 


F. O. Earnshaw, Chairman, Carbon Limestone Co., 
Youngstown Ohio 

Wm. M. Andrews, New Castle Lime and Stone Co., 
New Castle, Pa. 

G. A. Austin, Consolidated Quarries Corp., Decatur, 
Ga. 

C. C. Beam, Melvin Stone Co., Melvin, Ohio 

L. J. Boxley, Blue Ridge Stone Corp., Roanoke, Va. 

J. E. Bryan, Bryan-Monroe Co., Raleigh, N. C. 

J. Reid Callanan, Callanan Road Improvement Co., 
South Bethlehem, N. Y. 

W. N. Carter, National Stone Co., Joliet, Ill. 

A. J. Cayia, Inland Lime & Stone Co., Manistique, 
Mich. 

T. C. Cooke, Lynn Sand and Stone Co., Swampscott, 
Mass. 

Arthur F. Eggleston, John S. Lane & Son, Inc., 
Meriden, Conn. 

E. Eikel, Servtex Materials Co., New Braunfels, 
Texas 

Wilson P. Foss, Jr., New York Trap Rock Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 

Otho M. Graves, The General Crushed Stone Co., 
Easton, Pa. 

E. E. Haapala, Zumbrota, Minn. 

Geo. F. Hammerschmidt, Elmhurst-Chicago Stone 
Co., Elmhurst, III. 
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G. A. AusTIN 


Consolidated 
Quarries Corp., 
Decatur, Ga. 


Frep O. EARNSHAW 


Carbon Limestone Co. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


of the 
NATIONAL CRUSHED STONE ASSOCIATION 
elected by the Board of Directors at its meeting in 
New York City on January 31, 1945 


Tueo. C. Cooke 
Lynn Sand and 
Stone Co. 
Swampscott, Mass. 


W. F. WIsE 


Southwest Stone Co. 
Dallas, Texas 


Russet, RArty 


Marble Cliff Quarries 
Co., Columbus, Ohio 


A. NIcEe 


Hercules Powder Co. 
Wilmington, Del. 


| 
L. J. Box.ey 


Blue Stone 


orp.., 
Roanoke, Va. 


OrHo M. Graves 
General Crushed 


Stone Co., Easton, Pa. 


A. L. WortHEN 


New Haven Trap 
Rock Co., New 
Haven, Conn. 
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AMONG NEWLY ELECTED TO 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


R. G. L. HARSTONE 


JoHN C. LAUBER Howarp M. THomMaAsS 


Manufacturers’ Division Breakfasi 


R. G. L. Harstone, Canada Crushed Stone, Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 

J. L. Heimlich, LeRoy Lime & Stone Corp., LeRoy, 
N. Y 


R. P. Immel, American Limestone Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

E. J. Krause, Columbia Quarry Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

J. C. Lauber, Trap Rock Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

M. E. McLean, East St. Louis Stone Co., East St. 
Louis, Ill. 

Paul M. Nauman, Dubuque Stone Products Co., 
Dubuque, Iowa 

W. T. Ragiand, Superior Stone Co., Raleigh, N. C. 

H. E. Rainer, Federal Crushed Stone Corp., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

Russell Rarey, Marble Cliff Quarries Co., Columbus, 
Ohio 

John Rice, The General Crushed Stone Co., Easton, 
P 


a. 

J. A. Rigg, Acme Limestone Co., Fort Spring, W. Va. 

H. E. Rodes, Franklin Limestone Co., Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Dan Sanborn, Lehigh Stone Co., Kankakee, Ill. 

James Savage, Buffalo Crushed Stone Corp., Buffalo, 
N. Y 


F. W. Schmidt, Jr., North Jersey Quarry Co., Morris- 
town, N. J. 

W. C. Sparks, Cedar Bluff Quarry, Princeton, Ky. 

O. M. Stull, Liberty Limestone Corp., Buchanan, Va. 

Howard M. Thomas, Fort Scott Hydraulic Cement 
Co., Fort Scott, Kansas 

W. H. Wallace, Wallace Stone Co., Bay Port, Mich. 

E. K. Webster, Frontier Stone Products, Inc., Lock- 
port, N. Y. 

W. S. Weston, Weston & Brooker Co., Columbia, S. C. 

D. L. Williams, Virginian Limestone Corp., Ripple- 
mead, Va. 

A. J. Wilson, Granite Rock Co., Watsonville, Calif. 

W. F. Wise, Southwest Stone Co., Dallas, Texas 

A. L. Worthen, New Haven Trap Rock Co., New 
Haven, Conn. 
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Representatives of the Manufacturers’ Division 
on the Board 


Milo A. Nice, Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
J. Harper Fulkerson, Cross Engineering Co., Carbon- 
dale, Pa. 


L. W. Shugg, General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 
Honorary Members 


A. J. Blair, Annapolis, Md. 

Stirling Tomkins, Overseas, 
Red Cross 

Harold Williams, Boston, 
Mass. 


With the exception of Mr. 
Eikel, who was elected for 
the Southwestern Region in 
place of Mr. Wise, the fol- 
lowing Regional Vice Presi- 
dents, on recommendation 

of the Nominating Commit- 
JAMES SAVAGE tee, were continued in office 
Treasurer 
° for another year. 
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Eastern—F. W. JR. 
New England—T. C. Cooke 
Midwestern—PauL M. NAUMAN 
Southeastern—W, T. RaGLanpD 
Central—W. C. Sparks 
Northern—A. J. CayIa 
Western—A. J. WILSON 
Southwestern—E,. EIKEL 


Fred O. Earnshaw Re-elected President 


In concluding the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, Mr. Williams said, “I am deeply honored and 
very proud to present to you on behalf of your com- 
mittee, for the President of the National Crushed 
Stone Association for another year, F. O. Earnshaw 
of Youngstown, Ohio.” With enthusiastic applause 
the convention instructed the Secretary to cast a 
unanimous ballot for Mr. Earnshaw’s re-election. 


Executive Committee Elected by Board of Directors 


At a meeting of the newly elected Board of 
Directors, held on January 31, the following were 


AMONG THOSE PRESENT FROM THE GENERAL CRUSHED STONE COMPANY 


‘i 
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elected to the Executive Committee for the ensuing 
year: 
F. O. EarnsHAw, Chairman 


G. A. AUSTIN Mmo A. NIcE 
L. J. BoxLey RUSSELL RAREY 
T. C. CooKE W. F. WIsE 
M. Graves A. L. WorTHEN 


Also, James Savage was elected Treasurer; A. T. 
Goldbeck, Engineering Director; and J. R. Boyd, 
Secretary and Administrative Director. 


Milo A. Nice Re-Elected Chairman of 
Manufacturers’ Division 

At the Breakfast Meeting of the Manufacturers’ 
Division, held at 8:30, Tuesday morning, January 
30, with some eighty representatives of the Division 
in attendance, Milo A. Nice was enthusiastically 
re-elected as Chairman of the Division for another 
year in appropriate recognition of his outstanding 
service to the Division during his first term of office. 
Vice Chairmen and members of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Division were elected as follows: 


Vice Chairmen 


L. C. Mos.trey 
C. H. Roserts 
J. B. TERBELL 


Cott FARRELL 
R. C. JOHNSON 
J. Craig McLANAHAN 


Board of Directors 


Milo A. Nice, Chairman, Hercules Powder Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

E. C. Anderson, Kensington Steel Co., Chicago, Ill. 

A. E. Conover, Robins Conveyors, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 

Bryant Currier, The W. S. Tyler Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

W. C. Davis, Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

— Deister Machine Co., Fort Wayne, 
nd. 

M. A. Eiben, Northern Blower Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

S. r: Ellsworth, Ensign-Bickford Co., Simsbury, 

onn. 
Cott Farrell, Easton Car & Construction Co., Easton, 


Pa. 
J. Harper Fulkerson, Cross Engineering Co., Carbon- 
dale, Pa. 
E. J. Goes, Koehring Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
J. ~ _ General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
C. S. Huntington, Link-Belt Co., Chicago, II. 
R. — Simplicity Engineering Co., Durand, 
ich. 
B. R. Maloney, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., New 
York City 
J. Craig McLanahan, McLanahan & Stone Corp., 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
L. — Marion Steam Shovel Co., Marion, 
io 


R. M. Murdock, The Frog, Switch & Mfg. Co., New 
York City 

F. O. Reedy, Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. & Eng. Co., 
New York City 

C. H. Roberts, Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allentown, 
Pa. 

Bruce G. Shotton, Hendrick Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

F. C. Tennant, The Texas Co., New York City 

J. B. Terbell, American Manganese Steel Division, 
The American Brake Shoe Co., New York City. 

J. A. Trainor, Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co., High 
Bridge, N. J. 

R. E. Wiley, American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
New York City 

Roy Wills, Lima Locomotive Works, Lima, Ohio 


-F. O. Wyse, Bucyrus-Erie Co., South Milwaukee, Wis. 


Director of Exhibits 
L. General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


In closing it is a pleasure to acknowledge our very 
deep appreciation to the many able speakers who 
contributed to the convention program and to thank 
our presiding officers and committee personnel for 
the helpful assistance rendered in making the meet- 
ing such an unqualified success. 

Our special thanks are due the General Electric 
Company, for it was through its courtesy that we 
enjoyed the unusual privilege of hearing C. M. 
Ripley give his highly entertaining and informative 
presentation, “Power for War and Peace,” before 
the Tuesday luncheon. 

We are also indebted to the Hotel New Yorker 
Management and its entire staff for their excellent 
cooperation in rendering the best possible service 
under difficult circumstances to those in attendance 


. at the meeting and to the Association staff. 
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The Postwar Construction Program 
By MAJOR GENERAL PHILIP B. FLEMING 


Administrator, Federal Works Agency 
Washington. D. C. 


ANY years ago, when the 

new horseless carriage 
was beginning to be accepted 
as something more than a sci- 
entific toy, the hill-climbing 
contest in our town was an 
annual event. 

The hill was just on the edge 
of town and it wasn’t much of 
a hill. You could drive up in 
high today, without realizing 
that you were on a grade at all. 

On a bright Sunday morning in spring the boys 
would get out in their Wintons, Oldsmobiles and 
Stanley Steamers and line up at the bottom of the 
incline. They would be off at the crack of a pistol, 
and the fellow who got to the top first—and some- 
times none of them could get up—would be awarded 
the two-handled loving cup to have and to hold for 
another year. 

That we can smile today at the mention of the hill- 
climbing contest is some measure of the distance we 
have come since then. The mechanical problems of 
the automobile have been licked. Thirty years ago 
the man foolhardy enough, and rich enough, to by an 
automobile had to be a pretty good journeyman 
mechanic. He had to know what made it run and be 
prepared at any minute to “get out and get under.” 
Today I suppose not one man in a hundred has more 
than a hazy idea of the construction of his motor. 
All he knows, or needs to know, is that almost un- 
limited power awaits his bidding at the pressing of 
a button or the turn of a lever. 

But the engineers in their search for perfection 
had some powerful assistance, although they may 
have been largely unconscious of it. They had the 
assistance of the road builders without whose ser- 
vices their work would have been largely in vain. It 
was the road builders who laced the country with 
hard roads, and without those hard roads the auto- 
mobile industry, I feel safe in saying, would still be 
numbered among our infant handcraft industries. It 
was the hard road that made automobile ownership 


1 Presented at the 28th Annual Convention, National Crushed 
a = Hotel New Yorker, New York City, January 


e Governmental plans for postwar construction are 
of the most vital concern to the crushed stone in- 
dustry. In the following the Government's 
foremost authority in the field outlines a com- 
prehensive view of such plans. 


feasible, and that, in turn, laid the ground work for 
mass production. 

Now, back in those early days there was a good 
deal of resistance to road building. Good roads 
meant higher taxes, and taxes already were too high. 
Indeed, from the standpoint of the individual tax- 
payer, taxes always are too high. Yet, the fact was 
that it was the same good roads which gave multi- 
tudes of people the money with which to pay taxes. 
Good roads, and the automobile production which 
they stimulated, directly assisted in providing jobs 
in the manufacture of automobiles and parts, and 
other jobs in the production of tires, glass, steel and 
leather for upholstery, for growing millions of men 
and women. The tourist camp business arose and 
provided good incomes for many additional thou- 
sands. The petroleum business took on a new lease 
of life. The garage, the service station, yes, the lowly 
roadside hot-dog stand, provided a means of liveli- 
hood for increasing numbers. The hotel business 
made handsome gains. Thirty years ago there was 
scarcely a good hotel outside the larger cities. To- 
day you can be entertained about as comfortably in 
the Androy Hotel in Hibbing, Minnesota, as in the 
Hotel New Yorker on Manhattan Island. 

Other lines of business also profited rather di- 
rectly from the new highways. The cost of transport 
was reduced, especially for the short haul, and the 
volume of goods that could be profitably handled and 
quickly distributed over a wide area steadily in- 
creased. The farmer, who used to spend an entire 
day getting to and from market, could now make the 
trip in a couple of hours. 

There were some cultural gains also. The mod- 
ern consolidated school became feasible because of 
improved bus transport, and in many parts of the 
country gradually replaced the one-room school with 
its poorly-paid and poorly trained teacher, and its 
two- or three-mile hike to school through the winter 
cold. Rapid distribution of the mail, the newspaper 
and the magazine marked the passing of the old time 
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“hayseed.” The theater, the concert, the art gallery 
were brought within easy reach of the farmer. To- 
day, thanks to the paved road and the radio, you will 
have to comb the most backward of the backwoods 
to find an American citizen who is not as well in- 
formed as his city cousin about what’s going on in 
the world. 

Such has been the almost uniform history of our 
internal improvements. First resisted then grudg- 
ingly accepted, they finally are enthusiastically em- 
braced. We usually find to our surprise that they 
contribute to the national wealth far more than what 
they cost. I have no idea how much, from first to 
last, was spent in building the American highway 
net work as we know it today. It has turned out, 
probably to the great surprise of those who first op- 


posed its construction, that the cost is irrelevant.. 


Our road system is a part of the warp and woof of 
our high standard of living, and without it life as we 
now know it would be unthinkable. 

George Washington was an enthusiast for internal 
improvements—or what today we would call public 
works. He was especially interested in waterways 
and was one of the prime movers in the building of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. Abraham Lincoln 
saw the national utility of public works and made a 
notable speech on the subject in 1848 as a young Con- 
gressman from Illinois. President Polk had vetoed a 
bill for public works, holding Federal aid for the 
purpose unconstitutional, but he wou!d have been 
against it anyway for he considered Federal assist- 
ance an invasion of States’ rights, and besides, if any 
State wanted a road or a canal, that State, as the 
principal beneficiary, should build and pay for it. 

Lincoln admitted some truth in the argument that 
while the burden of improvements would be gen- 
eral, their benefits would be local and partial, “in- 
volving an obnoxious inequality,” to use Polk’s ex- 
pression. But, he said; “the converse is also true. 
Nothing is so local as not to be of some general 
benefit.” He continued: 

“Take, for instance, the Illinois and Michigan 
Canal. Considered apart from its effects, it is per- 
fectly local. Every inch of it is within the State of 
Illinois. That canal was first opened for business 
last April. In a very few days we were gratified to 
learn, among other things, that sugar had been car- 
ried from New Orleans through this canal to Buffalo 
in New York. This sugar took this route, doubtless, 
because it was cheaper than the old route. Suppos- 
ing benefit of the reduction in cost of carriage to be 
shared between seller and buyer, the result is that 


the: New Orleans merchant sold his sugar a little 
dearer, and the people of Buffalo sweetened their 
coffee a little cheaper than before—a benefit result- 
ing from the canal, not to Illinois, where the canal 
is, but to Louisiana and New York where it is not. 
In other transactions Illinois will, of course, have her 
share, and perhaps the larger share, too, of the bene- 
fits of the canal; but this instance of the sugar clearly 
shows that the benefits of an improvement are by 
no means confined to the particular locality of the 
improvement itself. 

“".. A State may well say to the nation, ‘If you will 
do nothing for me, I will do nothing for you.’ Thus 
it is seen that if this argument of ‘inequality’ is suf- 
ficient anywhere, it is sufficient everywhere, and puts 
an end to improvements altogether.” . 

What was true in 1848 is even more true today, 
nearly a century later. It becomes increasingly true 
as our economic and cultural life becomes more and 
more integrated. Pave a highway in Texas and you 
create a new demand for automobi'es made in Mich- 
igan. Irrigate a tract of arid land and you benefit 
the people living on that land, but you also enlarge 
the market of the Chicago mail-order house. The 
developments of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
confer direct benefits upon the people of half a dozen 
States, but they also give jobs to workers in New 
York and New Jersey employed in the manufacture 
of radios, washing machines and electric refrig- 
erators. It becomes more and more difficult to find 
an improvement of any kind, no matter how local it 
appears, which does not confer some benefits upon 
the nation as a whole. _ 

As you read of the work of our Air Forces in this 
war you will not fail to notice a consistent pattern 
in their operations. Bombs are not dropped indis- 
criminately. They are aimed at factories producing 
the enemy’s war materials, of course, but even more 
important they are dumped upon his public works. 
You put his water works out of business, wreck his 
docks and port facilities, destroy his highways, 
smash his canal locks and dams, blast his bridges and 
his power plants. Nothing can more quickly bring 
paralysis to a community or a nation than to destroy 
its public works, for these are at the hard core of 
military might. These are sources, under modern 
conditions, of national wealth as well as of that 
orderly, productive, disciplined living that forms the 
basis for effective armed resistance. 


In our discussions of the future of public works 
development in the United States we have tended 
principally to stress the jobs their construction will 
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create in the immediate postwar period when, with 
demobilization at hand, jobs will be badly needed. 
Perhaps I have been guilty myself of overstressing 
this connection between public construction and 
jobs. That relationship is extremely important, yet 
we need to recognize that useful public works carry 
their own justification and would be needed even 
though their construction contributed nothing di- 
rectly to a solution of the employment problem. 

We need them because we want better streets and 
roads for pleasure and business, better schools for 
our children, hospitals for our sick, bridges for con- 
venience, parks and playgrounds for recreation, sew- 
age disposal plants to put an end to the continuing 
pollution of our streams that can only be character- 
ized as a national scandal. 

Some of the discussion about postwar public works 
seems to have missed the point by a wide margin 
by assuming some sort of conflict between public 
works and private business. Nothing could be more 
misleading, for the fact is thet they complement 
each other. The important question is not what we 
can “afford” in the way of new facilities which cre- 
ate wealth and contribute to the public health and 
welfare, but rather how much that vitally needs 
doing we can really afford to leave undone. 

We hope to see business expand after the war to a 
degree that will raise the volume of private employ- 
ment to the highest level in our history. But in its 
expansive efforts business to a considerable extent 
will be conditioned by the facilities provided by 
society as a whole. It will need streets and well- 
paved highways, abundant sources of uncontam- 
inated water, bridges to shorten unnecessarily long 
hauls, and we must also look to the health, welfare 
and contentment of its workers. 

Have you ever participated in the efforts of your 
local Chamber of Commerce to lure new industries 
to your city? If so, what inducements have you he'd 
forth? Do you brag of your poor water supply, 
your poor schools, your broken pavements, your lack 
of facilities for recreation? You do not! You boast 
of your broad, well-paved streets, your ample supply 
of pure water, your excellent sewer system, your 


abundant supply of power, of your parks and play- 


grounds and the good fishing in the nearby river. 

To say that we cannot afford the necessary things 
would be to subscribe to that counsel of despair 
which holds that America is completely built, that 
we have reached the limits of expansion and are all 
washed up. 


On every hand you can see much that needs doing, 


> 


but the question now is, How much can we expect 
to get accomplished, say, in the first postwar year? 
That will depend upon the extent of our planning 
before the end of the war. As to the volume of the 
planning now under way or completed, I have some 
information. 

Thanks to the new Federal-Aid Highway legisla- 
tion, we can expect about a billion dollars’ worth of 
road and street construction, with the Federal and 
State governments sharing the costs fifty-fifty. If 
you have not read the new highway act, I urge you 
to do so. You will find, I think, that it opens a new 
chapter in road development. It lays the basis for 
the creation of a truly interstate highway network. 
It permits the elimination of some urban traffic bot- 
tlenecks that are now the greatest obstacles to safe 
and efficient highway transport. It extends aid for 
the construction of local and secondary roads and 
looks toward their development into an efficient net- 
work in each State. It provides a new formula for 
grade-crossing elimination whereby that essential 
work can be expedited. We could scarcely ask 
for a better prescription so far as highways are 
concerned. 

Next, so far as I can judge, direct Federal works, 
such as flood control, reclamation, river and harbor 
works and public buildings, will account for the ex- 
penditure of about a half billion dollars in the first 
postwar year. 

Coming, finally, to State and local programs, we 
find that these units of government are now pre- 
pared to put about a billion dollars’ worth of con- 
struction under contract within sixty days, if neces- 
sary. Included will be some street and highway 
work other than that eligible for Federal aid. 
Unfortunately, however, the States and cities tell us 
that they have on hand only about a third as much 
money as they will need for carrying out their 
programs. 

Add the three items together and you get, as the 
cost of all public construction now in sight for the 
first postwar year, a figure of two and a half billion 
dollars. If that seems like a lot of money, it is well 
to remember that it is less than was spent for public 
works in the United States in the deep depression 
year of 1931. 

What I have advocated, before Congressional com- 
mittees and elsewhere, is a potential of at least five 
billion dollars’ worth of public works construction 
in the first postwar year. And I arrive at that in this 
way: Normally, all construction, public and private, 
accounts for about ten per cent of the total annual 
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national income. If we are to have a total annual 
national income hereafter of at least 150 billion dol- 
lars—which is the figure frequently mentioned as 
that necessary to assure something like full employ- 
ment—construction should account for ten per cent 
of it, or 15 billion dollars a year. And since public 
construction on the average accounts for a third of 
the whole construction volume, the share of Gov- 
ernment—Federal, State and local—comes to a 
round five billion. Anything much less than that is 
likely to mean depression in the construction indus- 
try, and we are not likely to have a high level of 
national prosperity with so important a segment of 
the American economy idling in the doldrums. It is 
especially important that government should be pre- 
pared to put its work under contract immediately 
after peace comes, since there is little evidence as 
yet that private business is now formulating plans 
for any large construction program. 

That the States, counties and cities are behind any 
reasonable schedule in their planning appears from 
a survey made last summer for a special committee 
of Congress by the Federal Works Agency. In addi- 
tion to the plans already completed there are, of 
course, plans for a large volume of building in some 
lesser stage of development. The problem is to get 
plans in the design, or preliminary, or idea stage 
translated into working blueprints at the earliest 
possible moment. But here many local communities 
run up against the difficulty that they lack legisla- 
tive authority, or money, to complete their plans. 
The constitutions of many States forbid their politi- 
cal subdivisions to accumulate financial reserves for 
emergency use, and at the same time they cannot 
pay for engineering surveys, working drawings, or 
site acquisition until the money is in hand to pay the 
full construction cost. In practice, this usually 
means that a bond issue proposal must be submitted 
to the voters at a special election. Only when the 
voters have approved can the bonds be sold, and not 
until then can the engineers and architects be put to 
work. A complicating factor is that financial insti- 
tutions are often reluctant to buy municipal bonds 
until they know what the money is to be used for; 
they like to see the blueprints first. However de- 
sirable this cautious approach to public building may 
be in ordinary times, it is certainly time-consuming 
whereas the immediate necessity is for expedition. 
We cannot assume that time is always going to be 
on our side. 

Fortunately, the Congress has provided a means 


to short cut this process. The Baruch-Hancock re- 
port of a year ago suggested that the Congress might 
wish to appropriate funds in aid of local planning, 
and I had been urging the same thing for the last 
two or three years. The suggestion is embodied as 
Title V of the War Mobilization and Reconversion 
Act, approved last October, which authorizes the 
Federal Works Administrator to make loans or ad- 
vances, from such funds as may be appropriated for 
the purpose, to the States and their political sub- 
divisions for planning public works. The President 
recommended an appropriation of $75,900,000 for the 
purpose, but as yet Congress has not seen fit to act. 
Of course, I think the matter is very urgent, and I 
am hopeful that we can soon put the program into 
effect. 

It is not my thought, however, that every job for 
which plans are completed will be put into operation 
immediately at the end of the war. I think some 
very careful timing will be necessary. In certain 
communities it will be desirable, depending upon 
the status of employment, to put a large volume of 
public work under way quickly, while in other com- 
munities it may be equally desirable to hold back a 
little. If it appears that private business can provide 
all the jobs necessary in a given community, that 
would be a poor place to embark upon an extensive 
public works program which would come into com- 
petition with business for labor and material. Our 
object should be, among other things, to stabilize the 
construction industry, not to inflate it. 

But, in any event, our planning will not have been 
wasted. If we have planned useful and necessary | 
projects, and they are not immediately needed, we 
can simply lay our blueprints back on the shelf until 
the employment they will provide is needed. 

Thus, our reserve shelf of plans would constitute 
a form of national social and economic insurance to — 
be drawn upon, not merely in the immediate period 
of transition from war to peace, but in the years to 
come. 

To the individual, insurance is a valuable and nec- 
essary asset. You do not consider the money you 
have paid out in premiums to have been wasted sim- 
ply because your house has not yet burned down. 
Nor should we feel that insurance against national 
economic calamity is a waste even though the emer- 
gency is not yet upon us. 

The stark fact is that national emergencies always 
do come, soon or late, and wise is that nation which 
is prepared for the fluctuating fortunes of peace as 
well as for war. 
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A National Program for Airport 


Construction 
By WILLIAM A. M. BURDEN 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 


ANY of you in past years 

have participated in air- 
port construction most of 
which was a by-product of the 
pump-priming and work-relief 
programs and later defense 
programs. 

We have now reached a 
point, however, when civil avi- 
ation is important enough in 
the National economy to have 
its need for public airport 
facilities considered on its own merit. In the years 
just ahead aviation inevitably must assume a posi- 
tion beside the rail, water, and road systems as an 
accepted and major form of transportation. The 
House of Representatives undoubtedly was conscious 
of this when it asked the Department of Commerce 
to prepare, through the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration, a report on the need for airports in postwar 
aviation. This report was submitted on November 
28 and we believe it is adequate and sufficiently 
flexible to give our Country a sound network of air- 
port facilities if carried out. 

No phase of aviation activity has suffered more 
from conflicting reports and confusing statements 
than the subject of airports. 

A great many people are under the impression 
that Federal aid for airport development is avail- 
able now. This is not the case. 

There are no funds available to the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration at the present time for Federal 
aid in airport development. 

The only assistance the CAA can give is to render 
consulting advice on airport planning, site selection, 
and airport operational and management problems. 

This CAA counsel is available to all civic bodies 
and anyone in need of it, but Federal financial aid 
depends upon future action by Congress in passing 
necessary legislation and appropriations for airport 
development. 


1 Presented at the 28th Annual Convention, National Crushed 
— eee. Hotel New Yorker, New York City, January 
29-31, 1945. 


e Current consideration by the Congress of various 
proposals for postwar construction of airports 
makes especially timely and significant the fol- 
lowing discussion by Mr. Burden. 


In our report to Congress we point out that our 
present system of airports in the Country is not ade- 
quate to serve the needs of aviation immediately 
after the war. 

There are approximately 25,000 civilian aircraft 
in the United States today. We estimate that there 
can be 400,000 civil airplanes in this Country within 
10 years of the war’s end and that number can con- 
tinue to increase. 

In order to serve aviation and make possible this 
expected extensive growth in civil aviation the re- 
port proposes that this Nation construct approxi- 
mately 3,000 new airports and improve approxi- 
mately 1,600 of the 3,000 existing airports. 

The estimated cost of the program is approxi- 
mately one billion dollars, exclusive of land and air- 
port terminal buildings. : 

Land values vary considerably with the location 
but it is estimated that an additional amount of 
$250,000,000 would be involved in the acquisition of 
necessary land and the construction of airport ter- 
minal buildings, not including hangars, making a 
total cost for the entire program of approximately a 
billion and a quarter dollars. 

Such a program could be spread over a five to ten 
year period for completion with the Federal Gov- 
ernment and State and local governments sharing 
the costs on a proportion to be established by the 
Congress when passing the necessary legislation. 


Public Roads Program Establishes Precedent 


A well established precedent for the principle of 
cost sharing between the Federal Government and 
non-Federal public agencies for national develop- 
ment of transportation facilities is seen in the Public 
Roads program, which has operated on a 50-50 basis 
for many years with great benefit and satisfaction. 

In order to effectuate a Federal aid airport devel- 
opment program the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion in its report to Congress recommended that the 
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Congress authorize an appropriation not to exceed 
$100,000,000 annually, to be used in a program of 
Federal aid for the development of a nationwide 
system of public airports adequate to meet the pres- 
ent and immediate future needs of civil aeronautics. 

It was also recommended that $3,000,000 be made 
immediately available for preparatory work in order 
that an adequate airport construction program could 
commence as soon as appropriations are made. 

It was recommended that such a program be con- 
ducted in cooperation with the States and other non- 
Federal public agencies on a basis to be determined 
by the Congress in the enabling legislation. The 
proportion of Federal contribution was to be deter- 
mined by the Congress in the enabling legislation. 

It was recommended that all projects for airport 
development undertaken under the program con- 
form to standards as laid down by the Administrator. 

It was recommended that the sponsors of such 
projects have the necessary authority and agree to 
protect the airport approaches and to insure the 
operation of all such airports in the public in- 
terest without unjust discrimination or unreasonable 
charges. 


Airport is Basic Facility of Aviation 


The airport is the basic facility of aviation, just as 
the highway is the basic facility of automotive trans- 
portation or harbor facilities are basic to water 
transportation. 

By investing 25 billion dollars in roads during the 
last 25 years we have made it possible for the United 
States to become a Nation on wheels, with 32,000,000 
motor vehicles in operation during normal times. 

For a much smaller investment we can start the 
United States on its way toward becoming a nation 
on wings with all that implies in war and peace. 

As a by-product of the war we have the necessary 
manufacturing facilities and a huge pool of potential 
pilots. There will be at the end of the war approxi- 
mately 350,000 Army and Navy pilots and 150,000 
civilian pilots and students. Also interested in flying 
will be two and a half million men trained by the 
armed forces in other aviation skills and an almost 
equal number of men and women employed in our 
aviation factories. 

Add to these the quarter of a million students who 
are taking aviation courses in the high schools each 
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year and there is a total of 6 million prospective 
flyers. 

There is no way to estimate accurately the number 
of these who actually will take up flying, but if only 
one out of four does so in the immediate post-war 


-years, there will be a million and a half airport users 


plus millions of prospective airline travelers. A sur- 
vey by the Crowell-Collier Company shows that 65 
per cent of the people plan to travel by airline after 
the war. In addition, there are many persons out- 
side these groups who even today are evidencing 
interest in aviation for business and pleasure. 


Utility of Airplane Must be Increased 


To realize the maximum economic and military 
benefit to our country from this vast potential, the 
utility of the airplane must be increased. 

This will require more airports near the potential 
flyers’ homes or places of business, near the recre- 
ational areas, the National Parks and other places 
to which they might want to fly. 

The majority of small airports today were located 
from the standpoint of low development cost rather 
than convenience to the inhabitants of the communi- 
ties they serve. 

Without overlooking the importance of air trans- 
ports, the sale of personal aircraft offers the bright- 
est hope for a mass market which will maintain even 
a reasonable fraction of our present 20 billion dollar 
a year aircraft manufacturing industry. 

Preserving a nucleus of this industry is important 
both to defense and the national economy, for it can 
provide a substantial source of employment in peace, 
and the weapons of war should we ever need them 
in a hurry. 

The contribution which airports for personal fly- 
ing can make toward this goal, and toward training 
civilian pilots as a reserve of airpower, invests them 
with national interest. That is why this plan, as will 
be seen, calls for 2,900 of the 3,050 new airports in 
the categories especially suitable for personal flying. 

A greater share of the total cost of the program, 
however, would go for the construction or improve- 
ment of airports required to bring or continue the 
benefit of scheduled air transportation to all sections 
of the population, although many of these fields 
would also be available for personal flying. 

These terminals would, in many cases, serve as 
reserve bases for the armed forces—at the present 
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time, a majority of our large civil airports are used 
by military or naval aviation. 

To provide facilities adequate to the requirements 
of places now designated as air carrier stops, it will 
be necessary to improve 174 airports which are de- 
ficient, in terms of transport craft now in use, in 
number and length of runways, clearness of ap- 
proaches, taxiways, parking and servicing aprons; 
or other features. 

As for the 678 locations named in applications for 
Certificates of Convenience and Necessity pending 
before the Civil Aeronautics Board, only 93 have 
suitable airports. Improvement projects would be 
required at 385, and new fields would have to be 
constructed at 200. 

Communities of 25,000 popu'ation and less show 
the greatest lack of airport facilities. There are de- 
ficiencies to a lesser extent in most of the larger 
cities. 

For private and loca! commercial flying needs, our 
present airport system is deficient in the large cities 
in that it offers too few landing areas inconveniently 
located, in relation to the population—there are 
438,585 persons per airport in cities of more than 
500,000. 

In the metropolitan areas there is a need to sepa- 
rate the non-scheduled private flying activities from 
the ever growing scheduled air transport traffic and 
several large terminal airports have found it neces- 
sary in the interest of safety to exclude private fly- 
ing, even before the war. 

In many of the small towns as I have pointed out 
there are no airports to accommodate either private 
flving or airline service. 

The provision of airports at such places not only 
will fill existing needs but will serve to stimulate 
widespread aviation interest and employment in 
these areas through the variety and number of com- 
mercial activities that airports attract. 

Our studies have indicated that the United States 
will require a total of approximately 6,300 civil air- 
ports of all classes and sizes to serve adequately the 
transport and private flying which can be reasonably 
expected in five to ten years after the war and to 
foster its growth. 

The estimated cost of the development of such a 
system of airports exclusive of land and buildings 
is approximately a billion dollars, which can be 
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roughly broken down into three categories. First 
is the preparation of the site which includes clear- 
ing, grubbing, grading and surface conditioning. 
This item alone would require $525,000,000 or 52 per 
cent of the total cost. 

The next item is paving which includes runway, 
taxiway, and apron paving, estimated to cost ap- 
proximately $400,000,000 or 40 per cent of the total. 

The third item is the lighting, radio and miscel- 
laneous work which is estimated at approximately 
$75,000,000 or 8 per cent of the cost. 

These estimates are based on present airport con- 
struction practice. However, CAA sponsored studies 
at Princeton University indicate that the vibrations 
of some of our big new planes like the B-29 may have 
serious effects on the bearing properties of soils, pos- 
sibly requiring airport paving twice as thick as that 
which has been used up to now. 

A National airport system is so essential that its 
development cannot be laid away on a shelf of public 
works plans for use only in a period of widespread 
unemployment. 

However, airport development as part of any pub- 
lic works program meets all of the fundamental re- 
quirements of public works; since it would provide 
continuing employment opportunities, it would pro- 
duce facilities which would be of immense value to 
the national defense, it would provide useful im- 
provements of permanent value to the community, 
it would encourage further investment by private 
interests, it would protect the general health and 
safety, and it would contribute to the general wel- 
fare of the Country. 


Action Depends Upon Congress 


The undertaking of a Federal aid airport develop- 
ment program depends, of course, upon action by 
the Congress. 

Since the new Congress has opened, several bil!s 
which would establish such a program have been 
introduced. 

I am sure that our Congress is aware of the need 
for improvements to our existing system of airports 
and will give very careful consideration to such 
legis‘ation. 

With an adequate National airport system civil 
aviation can grow to a point where it becomes a sub- 
stantial segment of the Nation’s economy. 
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What the Seabees are Doing for You 


By C. A. SANBORN 


MMlc, USNR Instructor in Rock Crushing 
Naval Construction Training Center 
Camp Endicott, Davisville, R. I. 


Y SUBJECT this after- 

noon is “What the Sea- 
bees Are Doing for You”; and 
by this I mean for all of you, 
not just operators, but owners 
as well; in fact, the entire 
crushed stone industry. 

I realize that a number of 
you would like to hear about 
“Tojo,” “Tokyo Rose,” “The 
Canal,” “Washboard Charlie,” 
or “Pistol Pete,” but with the 
great progress your sons, brothers, and friends have 
made in the Pacific, to speak of “Guadalcanal” today 
would sound like “Valley Forge,” “Gettysburg,” 
“Manila,” or “The Battle of the Marne.” 

One might add here and there a sea story or two 
to the message I want to bring to you, but you vet- 
erans of World War I, and no doubt there are men 
here who are veterans of World War II, have your 
own memories and sea stories. Those of you who 
have been unfortunate enough to have been shot at, 
and to those of you who fortunately enough have 
not been shot at, you can get these sea stories from 
your own loved ones and friends when they return. 
Their tales, stories, and experiences will be much 
more interesting to you than any I could tell. 

I have since last August been located at the Naval 
Construction Training Center at Camp Endicott, 
Davisville, Rhode Island. This camp is the Eastern 
Headquarters for “Seabees” in the United States. 
The new men assigned to this base are not only 
taught how to defend themselves, but are taught one 
of the 39 technical training courses. 

Men who have had a trip across as well as “Boots” 
are required to go through school. For the new 
men it is a new experience and in most instances it 
means a new occupation. The veterans are taught 
the most modern or easiest way of doing the job 
they have been doing while across. 

Our new students come from every walk of life, 
and range in age from 17 to 50 plus. Some are high 


1 Presented at the 28th Annual Convention. National Crushed 
Sone a Hotel New Yorker, New York City, January 


e Hundreds of men through the medium of the 
United States Naval Construction Battalions are 
receiving intensive training in the technique of 
producing crushed stone. When these men are 
released from the service exceptional opportu- 
nity will be afforded the industry to obtain highly 
skilled personnel. MM1/C Sanborn gives us a 
message of the utmost importance. 


school kids, others have Masters Degrees from some 
of our leading universities; a few are common labor- 
ers with little education; others are master me- 
chanics, or radio repairmen, and we even get quarry 
and crusher men. Still to us instructors it makes 
no difference whether the pupil is a millionaire’s 
son, an orphan, a painter, a cook, or a Fuller brush 
salesman, they are just “Baby Bees” to us. There is a 
place for everyone in the “Seabees” whether he be 
“Baby Bee” or some “Old Salt” too old to ship again. 

A man may come from Bangor or “Diego,” from 
a great city like this or from the plains of Kansas, 
from cold Duluth or sunny Key West, yes, and a 
few have come from Texas—which reminds me 
about Texas. A man may call a Texan a filthy name, 
knock him down, borrow his clothes, even drink his 
liquor, but don’t ever tell a Texan his state is no 
good or you will find yourself so thoroughly beaten 
up you will think you have been run through a small 
jaw crusher and the pieces separated over a vibrat- 
ing screen. I would suggest to the various Chamber 
of Commerce managers of California and Florida to 
gc to Texas and take a post graduate course... 

The faculty at “Endicott University” is composed 
of 7 officers, 3 warrant officers, 35 chief petty officers, 
and about 500 petty officers. Our officers, or “Board 
of Directors,” are all qualified graduate engineers, 
and many of their names are well known to your 
industry. I would not be far off from actual figures 
by guessing that over fifty percent of all the instruc- 
tors have had an average of two years of college; 
that 90 percent of them are high school graduates. 

I would guess the average age of the instructors 
to be about 38, and with probably 15 years actual 
experience in some one line of construction or 
mechanical work. 

To prepare ourselves for this job, the Navy has set 
out for us as instructors—we too are sent to school; 
yes, an Instructor’s School, or taught how to teach 
school to anyone, whether he wants to learn or not. 
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The majority of instructors are limited duty men, 
or men who have been overseas and are recuperating 
from wounds or sickness, resting up, but performing 
a much needed duty, quite necessary for final vic- 
tory. Each and every day finds one or more of these 
men going out to sea again. However, every man 
and officer in the Technical Training Department 
has been overseas, some have already made two 
trips. 

The knowledge and experience gained from a trip 
across seas, linked with the civilian construction life, 
plus his Navy training, should, and I believe you 
will agree with me, qualify a man to teach you or 
your son the “Can Do” of the “Seabees.” 

So much for the instructor. What are we teach- 
ing the students and how will it help you? 

A new class, consisting of 39 groups, report to the 
Technical Training Department each Monday morn- 
ing. The men report on or before 0745 (and I don’t 
mean 0746), go to noon “Chow” at 1130, return at 
1245 and “Knock Off” at 1700. This schedule is car- 
ried out from Monday through Saturday, and for 
your information there are no holidays in the Navy. 
The time spent in class is 144 hours or equivalent to 
14% semesters of single credit high school work. 

Each Monday morning we are assured of seeing 
new faces. Some of these men have come to avenge 
the death of a son or a loved one, others are young- 
sters, yes, hundreds of them who may not need a 
razor until this great war is over. . 


Rock Crushing School 


Let us review the Rock Crushing School, a subject 
with which you all are familiar. You will see that 
the men are given a general all around course in 
rock crushing and repairing in the 3 weeks we are 
alloted. The class will consist of from 7 to 12 men. 
The boys and kids stop being “Boots” and are now 
called men because they are expected to turn out a 
full day’s work. 

In my last class a young lad came up to me, he 
had been greasing the plant, his hands were very 
dirty and full of grease, he said, “Look, Mr. San- 
born,” and I replied, “What is the trouble (thinking 
he might have injured himself), but no, he was all 
in one piece. He then replied, “This is the first time 
in my life my hands have ever been dirty,” and I 
am glad to state that he finished second in his class— 
a fine man, willing worker, good head, yes, and 
mighty proud of his dirty hands. 

We have 2 jaw crushers, both 10 x 24’s, identical 
with the exception—one plant is indoors the other 


out. Our inside plant is for instruction only. The 
men dismantle and erect this plant when weather 
prohibits us from working out of doors. Our out- 
door plant is used principally as a crushing unit 
where the men are taught how to feed and take care 
of the machine. 

The first day the men are introduced to the in- 
structors, get acquainted among themselves, and an 
outline of the course is given. Then there is an in- 
spection trip of the two crushers, and the quarry, 
and the men are told what is expected of them. 

After the first day we get down to business. A 
lecture of 30 minutes to an hour is given each morn- 
ing and afternoon, then 3 hours of actual operating, 
feeding, or repairing the crusher. 

Men are staggered so each man gets a new job 
daily. We have a pusher or foreman, a motorman, 
screen man, truck driver, yeoman, and the others 
feed the crusher. With this method we determine 
who are the leaders and who are the followers. 

The men are graded each day and given an exam- 
ination each Saturday. After the examination they 
are not only lectured on safety-first, but shown how 
te avoid being hurt or injured, because a sick or 
injured man is a liability to the Navy while war is 
going on. 

One would think that with all these “green hands” 
there would be a bad accident record. This is not so. 
There was only one loss of time accident last year— 
a bruised and broken index finger—the result of 
“Child’s Play” not in the line of duty. Our record 
for this year has been perfect. This proves our 
safety-first lessons are worth while. 

Each morning and afternoon we have a recess and 
this time is spent by the men reading the different 
pamphlets and booklets we have acquired from prac- 
tically every crusher manufacturer in this country. 
We have found this a very successful method for the 
man to acquire knowledge about each and every 
type of crusher, screen, conveyor, or elevator. I do 
want to thank all of you manufacturers for your 
cooperation in sending these pamphlets and various 
booklets to us. They are indeed a great help. 

Which reminds me—if any of you crusher manu- 
facturers have any spare movie films of any kind of 
crusher in action, we at the Rock Crushing School 
would certainly appreciate them. 

After the meeting I will be only too glad to give 
you my address. I think this is the best method for 
us to receive them because if we have to requisition 
them through Washington—well, you know what I 
mean. 
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The men are taught how to build ramps, loading 
platforms, foundations for the crusher and the bins, 
how to uncrate, set up, dismantel, and recrate the 
entire plant. 

Lubrication being a mighty important factor, they 
learn the grease-gun, different types of fittings and 
cups, where, when, and how to grease, and why. 

About repairing, before any repairs are made each 
man knows every part of the crusher and elevator, 
can point them out on a blue print or “blow up” 
picture. After he has learned these parts he is 
allowed to repair or dismantle the crusher we have 
installed on the inside. 

If by chance we do break down at the outside 
plant they are the ones who actually do the repair- 
ing with the instructor acting only in a supervisory 
capacity. 

The men change buckets, splice belts, replace 
chain links, remove idlers, or shafts, gears and 
pulleys. They remove and replace the jaws, cheeks, 
toggle, tension rod, change screen sections, and clean 
the “cat pit.” As is the general practice in the 
Navy—we have everything “spick and span” each 
and every Saturday morning for Captain’s Inspec- 
tion. Sometimes he shows up—sometimes he 
doesn’t, but just the same we clean up. And why? 
We are obeying a command. 

Cleanliness is one of the things your Navy is 
famous for, and the “Seabees” take as much pride in 
their crushers, bulldozers, welding machines and 
typewriters as any “Old Salt” ever did about his 
“Battle Wagon” or a pilot does about his plane. 

All of these various repair jobs are done before 
any lecture is given on the subject. The reason for 
this is to find who has the initiative, mechanical 
ability, or ingenuity, and as I have said before who 
are the leaders, and who can think for himself. 
After these repair jobs are completed a lecture is 
given them and they are shown the _ proper 
procedure. 

All of our stone is not loaded by machine; one 
morning a week the men actually load the truck by 
hand, haul it to the crusher, then perform their 
assigned duties. They are also taught how to use a 
sledge, a shovel, a crow-bar, and the other common 
tools found around a crusher. 

These men are also taught the different charac- 
teristics of various aggregates, namely—granite, 
trap-rock, limestone, field stones, gravel, and a cou- 
ple of which you are unfamiliar with—volcanic rock 
and coral. 

Coral is a mighty important thing with the “Sea- 
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bees.” We teach them all about it, where, when and 
how it can be used. Explain the different kinds: 
The dry coral bank, wet coral pit, and about finger 
ceral. 

Without a doubt the “Seabees” know more about 
the various uses and characteristics of coral than 
any engineers in the world today. 

They are also given a short trip with the air drill- 
ers, wagon drillers, dynamiters, and the well 
drillers. These other groups have their own instruc- 
tors, but we feel a little innoculation of these sub- 
jects can do no harm. 

We take the class to a local gravel plant, spend the 
afternoon there, study conveyors, automatic feeders, 
gravel washing, and sand separators. Also, we go to 
the Navy Supply Depot and see the different crush- 
ing plants crated read for shipment overseas. We 
teach them how to uncrate these machines, to save 


‘ every nail or spike, every board, every nut or bolt 


that these heavy crates are made of, because a “Sea- 
bee” never wastes anything. There are several 
brands of crushers here and we explain the few little 
differences in each. 

The main subject we teach is the jaw crusher be- 
cause that is what the “Seabees” have adopted; 
therefore, 90 per cent of our time is spent on the 
jaw. However, we do lecture on rolls, gyratory, 
cone, and sphere to show the men the different kinds 
and how they run or operate and the purpose of 
each. 

We do not claim that these men are well enough 
trained to step into your commercial plant as a mas- 
ter mechanic. We do know from actual experience, 
that the graduates of such a course are better quali- 
fied to step into their jobs when they hit “Island X,” 
and get their first look at “Tojo” than the untrained 
men who were in the first few battalions. So the 
time spent training these men is paying big divi- 
dends for you, and is positively bringing “V” Day 
closer and closer. 


Courses Beneficial to Crushed Stone Industry 


So far I have only talked about the Rock Crush- 
ing School. At the rate we are going we are turning 
out about 400 men a year with rock crushing experi- 
ence. In checking over the list of the 39 courses 22 
of them are directly beneficial to the crushed stone 
industry. They are as follows: 


Blacksmith 
Communications 
Water Procurement or Well Drilling 
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Diesel Engines 

Fuel and Water Piping 
Earthmoving Equipment 
Electricity, Generators & Motors 
Fire Fighting 

Gasoline Engines 

Heavy Equipment Repair 

Huts & Carpentry 

Lubrication 

Machine Shop 

Military Mapping, Surveying & Drafting 
Rigging 

Rock Crushing 

Sheetmetal 

Storekeepers 

Truck Driving 

Welding 

Electric Diesel Generator 
Yeoman 


The enrollment in these 22 schools is about 450 a 
week or 22,500 men a year. This training program 
has been in effect about 2% years; therefore, to date 
the “Seabees” have trained nearly 50,000 men that 
can fit into your industry, some day in the future. 

The enrollment in the department is 736 a week 
or over 35,000 a year. So if your son, or friend, or 
some of the boys from your company are in the “Sea- 
bees,” no matter in which one of the 39 courses they 
have been or may be enrolled they have been or are 
being trained, and this training should stick to their 
“ribs” for years and years to come. 

You may wonder why there are 535 instructors 
for 736 new students each week. There are 80 men 
enrolled in the Earthmoving School and 14 in Heavy 
Fquipment or Crane and Shovel work. Each student 
is learning how to operate a tractor or bulldozer, a 
dragline or shovel. Each machine has a well quali- 
fied and experienced instructor, so a great number 
of the 736 men are receiving personal instruction. 

The schooling and instruction does not end upon 
graduation from Endicott. Through all their “Sea- 
bee” life these men will always be under the per- 
sonal supervision of men who have had years of 
civilian construction experience and completed a 
“Hitch” across seas. 

When you go to hire a man in the Post War Era— 
you will be way ahead of the others if you hire an 
ex-“Seabee” because he has been trained, has stuck 
at his job. This “Seabee” will also have helped his 
ship-mate at his job; as I have said before, he has 
not a one track mind. 
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Now where will these men fit? In the future you 
will want a man who knows something about radio 
as well as electrical work. Your quarry foreman 
will no doubt have a “Walkie-Talkie” in his pocket. 
The superintendent will just sit in the office and 
speak to him. 

Or you may find need for a man with experience 
in soil mechanics, a bulldozer operator, a diesel or 
gas engine repair man, and for those with gravel pits 
one of our barge or pontoon men will come in 
mighty handy. 

Yes, and I might add that even “Chic Sales” could 
find a well qualified assistant for “The Specialist” 
of “Privy Fame.” 

Besides all this, he can think for himself, has been 
taught how to look out for himself, and his “Bud- 
dies.” He knows all the safety rules connected with 
his work. Plus this he knows how to dig and use a 
“Foxhole,” and above all how to stick by his “Guns” 
when being shot at and still perform his duty. 

I might add too, that those of you who need clerks 
or stenographers by all means hire a “Seabee” yeo- 
man because he is so used to making “Umpteen” 
copies of every order that you will not embarrass 
nor surprise him when you want to file some report 
or letter with Washington. 

When these men graduate they are ready to be 
shipped across. They are the men who, linked with 
those experienced men who lead them, are the “Sea- 
bees” of today. They “Can Do;” they can build or 
fight, and without a doubt are the finest construction 
men in the world today. The reason they are doing 
unheard-of engineering feats every day is that they 
have been technically trained and are physically and 
mentally fit. 

The Navy has not forgotten its officers either. 
Each officer who returns from overseas gets a thor- 
ough review of each course in the Technical Train- 
ing Department. Their classes last from 30 minutes 
to hours, and it makes no difference whether he be 
full Commander or Ensign, they all attend. 

All men in Officer Training School also get the 
above training before they are graduated, or as soon 
thereafter as possible. 

I am not in the Recruiting Service, but I can say for 
your good and for the welfare of your men who now 
work for you, and have “1-A” cards, and the postman 
has delivered that famous “Greetings”—advise them 
to see their local “Seabee” Recruiting Officer. I am 
sure you and they will both benefit by it and when 
they return they will be better men for you, because 
they will have kept at their trade, learned things 
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from others, carried out orders, and learned to issue 
them as well. 

One of the mottoes of the “Seabees” is “We Build— 
We Fight.” I truthfully think it should be changed 
to “We Build—We Fight, and We Prepare For the 
Future.” Do not worry about “GI Mac” or “Joe” in 
the future, he is a better sailor, marine or soldier 
than any Uncle Sam has ever had before, because 
they are trained men. He can take very good care of 
himself against all the vicious atrocities of Hitler or 
Hirohito, and I assure you he will take very good 
care of his rights when he comes home, whether they 
be politics, labor, or finance. His views and ideas are 
being incubated while he lies in a slimy “fox-hole,” 
or floats on a life-raft, or lies on a hospital cot. So 
. do not worry about “GI Mac” or “Joe” in the future. 

There is no need for me to tell you that we feel 
we are doing our part. All we men worry about is 
“Are you doing your part?” Of course we all know 
that “There is a War going on,” and we all hate to 
be reminded of it. Let me say a word for “GI Mac” 
and “Joe” and “Jane” too. 

When was the last time you wrote or had your 
secretary write the boys in Service from your com- 
pany? Did you remember them at Christmas? You 
do have their birth records—do you send them a 
card or small gift on their birthday? 

I assure you it is not the cash value of the gift or 
letter, but it is a word of good cheer from “The 
Boss,” “The Old So and So.” If you do not write, 
do so because there is nothing in this world so de- 
pressing as a mail call where the mail clerk does not 
call your name. So write to them! 

To you men of industry, the “Seabees” are train- 
ing your son and your neighbor’s son for the future. 
Yes, 35,000 or more of them a year. Boys who are 
becoming men, and men, too. All of them have 
been technically trained and some of them will come 
to the crushed stone industry for a job after final 
victory, and they will come to you prepared. 

It has been as tough or tougher for me to stand 
before you as it was to look at “Tojo,” one gets use 
tu “Tojo.” So in closing I would like to quote just 
one little poem. Its Title: 


“Then and Now” 


“Guadalcanal—it meant nothing to me 
In my school days of long ago, 

But a coral isle in the southern sea 
Where the jungle was high and low. 


But now, since my “Buddie” sleepeth there, 
And the jungle has claimed my pal, 

I always ask God in his infinite care 

To keep vigil O’er Guadalcanal.” 


State Highway Departments 
Requested to Designate Routes 


| pate State highway department has been re- 
quested to proceed at once with a designation.-of 
routes for inclusion in the National System of Inter- 
state Highways, it was announced recently by 
Thomas H. MacDonald, Commissioner of Public 
Roads. The designation is to be made in accordance 
with the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944 which re- 
quires that: “There shall be designated within the 
Continental United States a National System of In- 
terstate Highways not exceeding forty thousand 
miles in total extent so located as to connect by 
routes as direct as practicable, the principal metro- 
politan areas, cities, and industrial centers, to serve 
the national defense and to connect at suitable bor- 
der points with routes of continental importance in 
the Dominion of Canada and the Republic of 
Mexico.” 

The act requires that: “The routes of the National 
System of Interstate Highways shall be selected by 
joint action of the State highway departments of 
each State and the adjoining States, as provided by 
the Federal Highway Act of November 9, 1921 for 
the selection of the Federal-aid system.” 

Under this provision, the Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Works Agency is authorized to approve routes 
proposed by the State highway departments for in- 
clusion in the National System of Interstate High- 
ways. 

In making the announcement Commissioner Mac- 
Donald said, “Designation of the system is an impor- 
tant step toward launching a large post-war high-_ 
way program. Construction of such a system is an 
outstanding feature of the long-range highway pro- 
gram. The recent Federal legislation authorizes 
$225,000,000 for the Federal-aid Highway System and 
$125,000,000 for urban highways in each of the first 
three post-war fiscal years. These funds will be 
available for improvement of the National Interstate 
System and other highways.” 

In requesting early action on the tentative desig- 
nation of a system, Commissioner MacDona'd di- 
rected the attention of the State Highway Depart- 
ments to the report entitled “Interregional High- 
ways” published as House Document 379, 78th Con- 
gress, 2nd Session and particularly to the Interre- 
gional Highway System recommended therein by the 
National Interregional Highway Committee with the 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Better Farm-to-Market Roads 


By FRED BRENCKMAN 


NDER the provisions of the Postwar Federal-aid 
Highway Act, passed at the last session of Con- 
gress, $150,000,000 of Federal funds will be available 
annually during the first three years after the war, 
for the improvement of secondary highways. This 
includes farm-to-market roads and roads trave’ed by 
the school bus and the rural mail carrier. 

Acting in accordance with this legislation, state 
and county officials are planning the biggest program 
for secondary road construction and maintenance in 
the nation’s history, constituting a milestone in the 
long campaign of the Grange and other farm organi- 
zations for good roads. 


Matching of Federal Funds 


The Federal-aid funds will need to be matched by 
state and county moneys, thus providing a total of 
$300,000,000 annually for secondary road improve- 
ment. The local road improvement provision is part 
of a general highway bill allotting $225,000,000 for 
use on the Federal-aid system, and making available 
$125,000,000 for improvement of through routes and 
by-pass roads in and around cities. The bill sets 
aside a total of $500,000,000 for each of three years 
for these purposes. 

The act will be administered by the Public Roads 
Administration, and the funds, with certain excep- 
tions, become available when the President or the 
Congress declares the war emergency is sufficiently 
over to permit attention to sorely-needed domestic 
problems. 


Large Mileage Remains Unsurfaced 


According to figures compiled by the Public Roads 
Administration, at the end of 1941 the total mileage 
of local rural roads in the United States was 2,405,- 
894 miles. Of this total, 1,474,445 miles remained 
unsurfaced. 

It is over these roads that the nation receives its 
foods supplies, and they are therefore invested with 
a national interest. No one would argue that this 
entire road mileage should be improved in accord- 
ance with the standards laid down for the construc- 
tion of highways carrying heavy traffic. But most 


1 Reprint from the National Grange Monthly, Springfield, Mass. 


certainly the greater part of these roads should be 
given an all-weather surface, besides being properly 
drained and graded where necessary, and made safe 
for driving. While the improvement of strictly local 
roads is a local responsibility, it is legitimate to de- 
vote Federal funds toward the construction of the 
principal secondary and feeder roads. 


The Federal-aid System 


For nearly a quarter of a century the rural people 
have willingly agreed that the roads comprising the 
7 per cent of Federal-aid highway system should be 
improved first. This system contains approximately 
230,000 miles, which is about 7 per cent of our total 
road mileage. Approximately 100,000 miles of this 
system now have high type surfaces. About 10,000 
are non-surfaced. From 1917 to 1943, both inclusive, 
the sum of $3,890,668,000 was appropriated by Con- 
gress for Federal-aid highway work. 

It is to maintain and surface this vast mileage that 
the new secondary road funds will be spent. Officials 
in Washington see this as placing a great responsi- 
bility upon the local and state highway officials, first 
properly to plan the program of rural roads, and 
second, to see that these road funds are wisely spent. 

Rules and regulations for the guidance of counties 
and states in the use of these funds are being pre- 
pared by the Public Roads Administration, which has 
final administrative responsibility for the approval 
of plans by counties and states. Commissioner 
Thomas H. MacDonald has said that these rules will 
be flexible enough to allow local officials the widest 
possible latitude, but he also has indicated that he 
believes local units of government should accept the 
initiative in developing their programs. 


County Groups to Participate 


It is believed, therefore, that county groups should 
arrange at once to consult with representatives of 
the respective state highway departments, looking 
toward the day when actual construction may begin. 

While the Public Roads Administration is not ex- 
pected to stipulate the matching percentages as be- 
tween states and local governments, leaving this 
question to be settled within the states, it is under- 
stood that Federal officials generally favor arrange- 
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ments whereby the counties and townships join in 
contributing funds to the road construction pool. 

Reports reaching Washington indicate that many 
states will require revision of state laws to permit 
cooperation in these tasks between the state roads 
department and the local units of government, and 
generally to harmonize state laws with the national 
legislation to enable the states to accept the Federal 
funds. Civic and farm groups are interesting them- 
selves in this situation, so that elected and appointed 
officials need not share the whole responsibility in 
obtaining access to the Federal funds. 

The language of the legislation says that secondary 
road funds shall be limited to the principal secon- 
dary or feeder roads “selected by the state highway 
departments in cooperation with the county super- 
visors, county commissioners or other appropriate 
local roads officials, and the Commissioner of Public 
Roads.” 

The new Federal appropriations for secondary 
roads, when available, may be spent in towns of less 
than 5000 population. 


State Highway Departments 
Requested to Designate Routes 


(Continued from Page 20) 


concurrence of the Public Roads Administration. He 
also directed attention to the recommendation con- 
cerning the advisability of a further designation of 
circumferential and distributing routes within and 
around the larger cities connected by the system. It 
was made clear that in presenting these recommen- 
dations for consideration the Public Roads Adminis- 
tration intends in no way to limit the freedom of ac- 
tion of the States in selecting routes for tentative 
designation. 

In reaching a decision on the routes to be tenta- 
tively designated each State highway department is 
required by the law to act jointly with the high- 
way departments of adjoining States. 

The State highway departments are asked to sub- 
mit to the Public Roads Administration by July 1, 
maps showing the routes tentatively designated ac- 
companied by data indicative of the merits of these 
routes. 

On the basis of these proposals a system conform- 
ing to the 40,000-mile limitation will be designated 
by subsequent agreement of the States and the Pub- 
lic Roads Administration and submitted for approval 
by the Federal Works Administrator. 


Outstanding State Obligations for 
Highways Total $1,618,049,000 


State highway obligations outstanding December 
31, 1943, totaled $1,618,049,000, according to figures 
recently released by the Public Roads Administra- 
tion. The purposes for which these obligations were 
incurred include: 


Special state issues for bridges and grade 

Special construction issues, state highway 

State issues for toll roads and bridges...... 156,247,000 
State issues for reimbursement............. 98,425,000 
Reimbursement obligations assumed ........ 182,512,000 
State issues for county or local roads and 


$1,618,049,000 


Against the above obligations there was held in sink- 
ing fund reserves on December 31, 1943, the sum of 
$208,903,437. 

Bonds of interstate toll authorities and others pri- 
marily of urban or local character are not included. 
Among those not included are: Port of New York 
Authority (New York and New Jersey), $181,- 
046,000; Delaware River Joint Commission (Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey), $37,000,000; Lake Champlain 
Bridge Commission (New York and Vermont), $1,- 
219,000; Golden Gate Bridge District (California), 
$34,600,000. 

PRA reports that during the calendar year, 1943, 
additional bonds amounting to $30,721,750 were as- 
sumed by states as follows: 


Alabama....... $4,178,000 New York ...... $12,000,000 
Florida ........ 2,446,250 South Carolina.. 150,000 
Jowa@.... 2780000 Temmessee..... 4797,500 
Louisiana ...... 1,100,000 West Virginia... 3,000,000 
New Hampshire . 300.000 


Disbursements on account of debt service in 1943 
aggregated $180,907,265, of which $122,007,813 repre- 
sented retirement of principal, the balance covering 
interest, administration and premiums paid on called 
bonds. 

Current receipts during 1943 applicable to debt ser- 
vice amounted to $175,943,758, of which $142,902,354 
was provided by highway user taxes, $12,080,250 by 
highway user tolis, $4,777,202 paid from sinking 
funds, largely contributed in earlier years by high- 
way users, and $12,146,236 derived from proceeds of 
refunding issues. Other miscellaneous receipts, in- 
cluding general property taxes, provided $4,037,716. 
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MANUFACTURERS’ DIVISION 


of the 


NATIONAL CRUSHED STONE ASSOCIATION 


These associate members are morally and financially aiding the Association in its efforts to 
protect and advance the interests of the crushed stone industry. Please give them favorable 
consideration whenever possible. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. C. G. Buchanan Crushing Machinery Divi- 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Crushing, Screening, Washing, Grinding, 
Cement Machinery; Motors; Texrope 
Drives; Centrifugal Pumps; Tractors 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 
Explosives Department 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Explosives and Blasting Supplies 


American Manganese Steel Division of 
American Brake Shoe Company 

389 East 14th St., Chicago Heights, II. 

Manganese Steel Castings, Power Shovel 
Dippers, Material Handling Pumps, Heat 
and Corrosion Resistant Castings, Recla- 
mation and Hard-Facing Welding Ma- 
terials 


The American Pulverizer Co. 
1249 Macklind Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Manufacturers of Ring Crushers and Ham- 
mermills for Primary and Secondary 
Crushing 


Atlanta Truck and Tractor Company 
P. O. Box 4102, Atlanta, Ga. 


Atlas Powder Co. 
Wilmington, Del. 
industrial Explosives and Blasting Supplies 


Earle C. Bacon, Inc. 
17 John St., New York City 
Primary and Secondary Crushers, Rolls, 
Screens, Elevators, Conveyors—Complete 
Plants designed and equipped 


Barber-Greene Company 
Aurora, Illinois 
Portable and Permanent Belt Conveyors, 
Belt Conveyor, Idlers, Bucket Loaders 
both Wheel and Crawler Mounted, As- 
phalt Mixers and Finishers, Coal Handl- 
ing Machines 


Brooks Equipment and Mfg. Co. 
408-10 Davenport Road. Knoxville, Tenn. 
“Brooks Load Lugger” (Stone Hauling 
Equipment). DAY Jaw Type Rock Crush- 
ers. DAY Pulverizers, or “Swing Ham- 
mer” Crushers 


sion of the Birdsboro Steel Foundry and 
Machine Co. 
1941 Furnace St., Birdsboro, Pa. 
Primary, Secondary and Finishing Crushers 
and Rolls 


Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
South Milwaukee, Wis. 
Excavating, Drilling and Material Handling 
Equipment 


Cross Engineering Co. 
Carbondale, Pa. 
Screen Plates and Sections, Perforated Plate, 
for Vibrating, Rotary and Shaking Screens 


Deister Machine Company 
1933 East Wayne Street, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Deister Plat-O Vibrating Screen, Deister 
Compound Funnel Classifier 


Diamond Iron Works, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rock Crushing, Conveying and Transmis- 
sion Machinery 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Explosives and Blasting Accessories 


Easton Car and Construction Co. 
Easton, Pa. 
Quarry Cars, Truck Bodies and Trailers 
Electric Heaters for Tar, Asphalt or Bitumen 


Ensign-Bickford Co. 
Simsbury, Conn. 
Cordeau-Bickford Detonating Fuse and 
Safety Fuse 


Frog, Switch & Mfg. Co. 
Carlisle, Pa. 


Manganese Steel Department—Manufactur- 
ers of “Indian Brand’ Manganese Steel 
Castings for Frogs. Switches and Cross- 
ings, Jaw and Gyratory Crushers, Cement 
Mill. Mining Machinery, etc., Steam 
Shovel Parts 
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MANUFACTURERS’ DIVISION of the 
NATIONAL CRUSHED STONE ASSOCIATION 


General Electric Co. 
1 River Road, Schenectady N. Y. 
Electric Motors 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

Akron, Ohio 

Belting (Conveyor, Elevator, Transmission), 
Hose (Air, Water. Steam, Suction, Mis- 
cellaneous), Chute Lining (Rubber) 

Gruendler Crusher and Pulverizer Co. 

2915 N. Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Rock and Gravel Crushing and Screening 
Plants, Jaw Crushers, Roll Crushers, 
Hammer Mills, Lime Pulverizers 

Hayward Co. 
50 Church Street, New York City 


Orange Peel Buckets, Clam Shell Buckets, 
Drag Buckets, Electric Motor 
Buckets, Automatic Take-up Reels 


Heidenreich Eng. Co. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


Hendrick Mfg. Co. 

Carbondale, Pa. 

Perforated Metal Screens, Perforated Plates 
for Vibrating, Shaking and Revolving 
Screens; Elevator Buckets; Hendrick Vi- 
brating Screens 


Hercules Powder Co. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Explosives and Blasting Supplies 


Hetherington & Berner Inc. 
701-745 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
Asphalt Paving Machinery, Sand and Stone 
Dryers, Dust Collectors ; 


Illinois Powder Mfg. Co. 
124 N. 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Gold Medal Explosives 


Iowa Manufacturing Co. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Rock and Gravel Crushing, Screening, Con- 
veying and Washing Plants, Hot and Cold 
Mix Asphalt Plants, Stabilizer Plants, KU- 
BIT Impact Breakers, Screens, Elevators, 
Conveyors, Portable and Stationary Equiv- 
ment, 


Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and Eng. Corp. 
2 Park Ave., New York City 
Material Handling Machinery—Crushers, 
Pulverizers, Vibrating Screens 


Kensington Steel Co. 
505 Kensington Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Manganese Steel Castings, Dipper Teeth. 
Crawler Treads, Jaw Plates, Concaves, and 
Hammers 


Keystone Driller Co. 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Drills, Power Shovels 


The King Powder Co., Inc. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Detonite, Dynamites, and Blasting Supplies 


Koehring Co. 
3026 W. Concordia Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mixers, Pavers, Shovels, Cranes, Draglines, 
Dumptors, Traildumps, Mud-Jacks 


Kotal Company 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City 
KOTAL, the Waterproofing Agent for Aggre- 
gates that Improves Hot Mixes, Cold Mizes, 
Traveling Plant Mixes and Road Mixes of 
Bitumen 


Lima Locomotive Works, Inc. 
Shovel and Crane Division 
1108 Lima Trust Bldg., Lima, Ohio 
Power Shovels, Draglines and Cranes 


Link-Belt Co. 
300 West Pershing Road, Chicago, III. 


Complete Stone Preparation Plants. Con- 
veyors, Elevators, Screens, Washing 
Equipment, Speed-o-Matic Shovels— 


Cranes—Draglines and Power Transmis- 
sion Equipment 


Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co. 
Newstead Ave. & Wabash R. R., St. Louis, Mo. 
Woven Wire Screens and Wire Cloth of 
Super-Loy, Manga-Loy and all commer- 
cial alloys and metals 


Mack Manufacturing Corp. 
34st St. & 48th Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 
Trucks, Truck-Tractors of All Types and 
Capacity, Gasoline or Diesel Power Optional 


Maguire Industries, Incorporated 
Nostrip Division 
2010 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 
Nostrip, Roctreet 


Marion Steam Shovel Co. 
Marion, Ohio 
A Complete Line of Power Shovels, Orag- 
lines and Cranes 


McLanahan & Stone Corp. 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
Complete Pit, Mine and Quarry Equipment 

—Crushers, Washers, Screens, Feeders, etc. 
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MANUFACTURERS’ DIVISION of the 
NATIONAL CRUSHED STONE ASSOCIATION 


The National Supply Co., Superior Engine 
Division 
1401 Sheridan Ave., Springfield, Ohio 
Diesel Engine Equipment 


New Holland Machine Co. 
New Holland, Pa. 


Limestone Pulverizers; Jaw, Roll, and Ham- 

mer Crushers; Elevators; Revolving and ie 
an 
Conveyor Belting; V- 
Electric 
Motors; Concrete Mixers with or without 


brating Screens; 
Apron Conveyors; 
Belts; V-Belt 


Dewaterers; Belt 


Drives; Engines; 


Power Lifts 


Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Cone Crushers, Vibrating Screens, Diesel 
Engines, Steam Engines, Compressors, 
Mine Hoists, Underground Shovels, Track 
Maintenance Tools 


Northern Blower Co. 
65th St. South of Denison, Cleveland, Ohio 
Dust Collecting Systems, Fans—Ezxhaust 
and Blowers 


Northwest Engineering Co. 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Shovels, Cranes, Draglines, Pullshovels 


Pioneer Engineering Works, Inc. 
1515 Central Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Jaw and Roll Crushers, Vibrating and Re- 
volving Screens, Scrubbers, Belt Convey- 
ors, Traveling Grizzley Feeder 


Pit and Quarry Publications 
538 South Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 
Pit and Quarry, Pit and Quarry Handbook, 
Pit and Quarry Directory, Concrete Manu- 
facturer, Concrete Industries Yearbook 


Robins Conveyors Incorporated 
270 Passaic Avenue, Passaic, N. J. 
Belt Conveyors, Bucket Elevators, Gyrex 
and Vibrex Screens, Feeders, Design and 
Construction of Complete Plants 


Rock Products 
309 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Ross Screen and Feeder Co. 
19 Rector St., New York City 
Ross Patent Chain Feeders for Feed Control 
of All Sizes Rock, Ores, Gravel, etc. 


Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Company 
South Main St., Orrville, Ohio 
All steel wire line, air speed spudder, large 
blast hole drills. Drilling tools and drilling 
supplies 


Screen Equipment Co. 
9 Lafayette Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
SECO Vibrating Screens 


Simplicity Engineering Co. 
Durand, Mich. 
Simplicity Gyrating Screen, 
D’centegrator, Simplicity 
Wheel 


Simplicity 
D’watering 


Smith Engineering Works 

E. Capitol Drive at N. Holton Ave., 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Gyratory, Gyrasphere, Jaw and Roll Crush- 
ers, Vibrating and Rotary Screens, Gravel 
Washing and Sand Settling Equipment, 
Elevators and Conveyors, Feeders, Bin 
Gates, and Portable Crushing and Screen- 
ing Plants 


Stedman's Foundry & Machine Works 
Aurora, Indiana 
Stedman Impact-Type Selective Reduction 
Crushers, 2-Stage Swing Hammer Lime- 
stone Pulverizers 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Aurora, Ill. 


Belt Conveyors, Elevators, Feeders, Car Pull- 
ers, Screens, Skip Hoists, Complete Plants 


Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. 
High Bridge, N. J. 
Manganese and other Special Alloy Steel 
Castings 


The Texas Co. 
135 E. 42nd St., New York City 
Asphalts, Lubricating and Fuel Oils 


The Thew Shovel Co. 
Lorain, Ohio 
Power Shovels, Cranes, Crawler Cranes, 
Locomotive Cranes, Draglines. Diesel 
Electric, Gasoline. 3/8 to 2-1/2 cu. yd. 
capacities 


The Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co. 
Allentown, Pa. 


Stone Crushing, Gravel, Lime and Cement 
Machinery 


Trojan Powder Co. 
17 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 
Explosives and Blasting Supplies 


The W. S. Tyler Co. 


3615 Superior Ave., N. E., Cleveland, Ohio 
Wire Screens, Screening Machinery, Scrub- 
bers, Testing Sieves and Dryers 


Vibration Measurement Engineers 
7721 Sheridan Rd., Chicago, III. 
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Technical Publications 
of the 


National Crushed Stone Association, Inc. 


© 


BuLLeTIN No. 1 
The Bulking of Sand and Its Effect on Concrete 


BULLETIN No. 2 
Low Cost Improvement of Earth Roads with Crushed Stone 


BULLETIN No. 3 
The Water-Ratio Specification for Concrete and Its Limitations 


BuLuetTin No. 4 
“Retreading” Our Highways 


No. 5 
Reprint of “Comparative Tests of Crushed Stone and Gravel Concrete in New Jersey” 
with Discussion 
No. 6 
The Bituminous Macadam Pavement 


No. 7 
Investigations in the Proportioning of Concrete for Highways 


BULLETIN No. 8 


The Effect of Transportation Methods and Costs on the Crushed Stone, Sand and Gravel, 
and Slag Industries 


No. 9 
Tests for the Traffic Durability of Bituminous Pavements 


No. 10 
Stone Sand 


BULLETIN No. 11 
A Method for Proportioning Concrete for Compressive Strength, Durability and Workability 


Single copies of the above bulletins are available upon request. 


Manual of Uniform Cost Accounting Principles and Procedure for the Crushed Stone 
Industry ($2.00 per copy) 
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